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Mu sic-rat * s 

nest with 
young in 
boat-house 
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After breakfast I rode in the farm wagon to above 
Cyrus Clark's, walking back and taking a few photographs 
by the way. Field Sparrows and Crass Finches singing. Also 
a Black-billed Cuckoo. Oven-bird feeding young in the trees.]] 
At 11 A. M. I started for Ball's Hill. On opening 
my boat-house I was surprised to discover a great deal of 
water-soaked vegetation ^largely bladderwort and Pontederia ) 
placed on the flooring just inside the door and built up 
about the stern of one of my canoes to the height of a foot 
or more. Near the centre of this heap was a deep, circular 
hollow as smooth and symmetrical as the cup of a Robin's 
nest and about as large as the interior of a Crow's nest. 

This was very neatly lined with fine green grass, perfectly 
fresh, soaking wet, and all of the same kind.‘ ,r A brown 
object slipped out of this hollow as I threw back the door 
and paused in a timid, shrinking attitude on the floor behind. 
As soon as my eyes became accustomed to the gloom I made out 
this animal to be a large Musk-rat and on examining the nest 
I found in the bottom of the hollow six baby Musk-rats, 
blind, perfectly naked, with absolutely round tails, and skin 
of a uniform soft mouse color above, pinkish flesh color 
below. They were about as large as full-grown Field Mice 
but were perfectly helpless, lying cuddled together in a 
mass and writhing incessantly like so many big grubs 
just unearthed. The mother quickly disappeared, probably 
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young; 



through a hole in the floor. There must have been at least 
a bushel of material heaped up to form this nest. I am 
sure that none of it was there yesterday afternoon at 3 
o'clock when I took out one of the canoes but on my return 
yesterday evening it was too dark to see anything in the 
house. I an in doubt as to whether these young were born 
in the boat-house last night or merely taken there by the 
mother from some hole in the bank flooded by the recent 
rise (only a few inches) of the river. 

Visited this nest this evening at 7 o'clock. The 
mother Musk-rat on, looking precisely like a great, brown, 
hairy bird. Soon after I opened the door she rose on her 
feet and I could see that the young were nursing. Three 
of them clung to her teats when she finally scuttled off 
and two of these three fell from her belly through a crack 
in the floor into the water. The third dropped on the 
boards and I put him back into the nest. The same thing 
happened again on the 3rd at about 12.30 noon, when the 
mother Musk-rat took off all her young but one, clinging to 
her teats. One dropped off just outside the nest, another 
fell through a crack into the water and one or two remained 
attached to her when she stopped in the back part of the 
boat-house, where, to my surprise, another adult Musk-rat 
which I took to be her mate was found crouching under a 
canoe. Mr. Tolman crawled in past both Musk-rats, passing 
within three feet of them without disturbing them. Two 
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young clung to the mother's teats. I do not yet know 

whether or not she rescued those that fell into the water. 

(Noi all thus dropped perished.) 

^Sailed nearly the whole of the way to Ball's Hill 

seeing nothing of particular interest. Swallows less 

numerous than yesterday. I hear more Black-billed Cuckoos 

than Yellow-bills now. 

Red-eyed 

Vireo's 
eggs hatch 

At 4 P. M. visited the Red-eyed Vireo's nest and 

found two of the young hatched, the third egg very dark but 

not, so far as I could see, chipped. Curiously enough the 

parent bird was not sitting and did not appear while I was 

at the ne st. 

Young 

Grosbeaks 

leave nest 

The Grosbeak's nest was empty and deserted. I 

pulled it down and found a few tufts of grayish down 

clinging to the lining. Probably the young have flown* 

since yesterday, but a tragedy is not, of course, impossible 

I wish now that I had examined it before this. On the 

ground directly beneath it I found half of the shell of 

one of the eggs showing that the bird merely pitched it 

over the edge of the nest when the young hatched. 

Walked across my land to Lee Davis's hill. On 

its south slope among the scattering young growth of oaks 

Dove 

in the sandy opening where the Partridges dust in the 

autumn I flushed a Carolina Dove directly under foot. 

* As I passed through the thicket near the nest on July 4 
one of the old birds appeared and began to chirp anxiously, 
thus indicating that its young were near. 












In fact I nearly stepped on it. It went out from under 
a bunch of leaves. At first I supposed it was an old bird 
with a nest on the ground but on approaching it within a 
few yards, as it sat perched on a low branch of an old oak 
looking at me with calm curiosity, I saw distinctly that 
it was a young bird barely able to fly well. The light 
edging of the feathers of the body and wings gave the 
plumage a pretty scaled or squamate appearance. 
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Brood of 
young 
Orioles 


Two young Orioles left the nest in the elm in 
front of the Buttricks’ on the 1st inst. but at least one 
of the brood still clung to it as late as the forenoon of 
the 3rd. They were all out yesterday but one remained in 
the tree last evening. This morning two were calling in 
an elm on the opposite side of the road and both parents 
were busily engaged in supplying them with food. The 
father went to the orchard but the mother, as long as I 
watched her, regularly flew down into the tall, 

English grass in Mr. Keyes’s field where, after perching 
on a weed head for a moment, she hopped down to the ground 
and was of course lost to view. As she came flying back 
I was struck by the tone of mingled anxiety and interro¬ 
gation of her low call. "Where? where?" she seemed to say. 
" Here - we - are", " Here we are" (falling inflection*) both 
young would promptly drawl in answer and then, as she 

^alighted near them, would repeat and extend this to*. 

Here-^ here 

•• - ■' 1 • Wc*" "‘"'" ’ "ffi' P 

—are, tnam- ma, — are, mam- ma". It really re¬ 

quired almost no imagination to fit these words to the calls 
in question and now that they have occurred to me the 
calling of young Orioles will no longer be to my ears, as 
it always has been, a disagreeable sound. 

* A week later when this call had become louder and 
mellower, it often bore a strong resemblance to the whistle 
of the Greater Yellow- leg, the form being almost exactly 
the same. 
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On May 16th I first saw the pair of Orioles in 


.story of 
Oriole * s nest 


Grosbeaks 

eating 

cherries 


Brood of 
young 

Flickers 



the elm where this brood have been successfully reared. 

The male was probably about the house before this, but if 
so I failed to distinguish him from migrating birds. On 
the 16th, about noon, he came into the elm with his mate 
and flying to the exact spot where the nest was afterwards 
built clung with feet wide apart between the pendant twigs 
for a minute or more, uttering a low, continuous chattering 
evidently begging the female to come and see what a pecu¬ 
liarly favorable nesting site he found, but she meanwhile 
was feeding busily in another part of the tree and turned a 
deaf ear to his entreaties. Three or four days later, how¬ 
ever, I saw her weaving the first strands in among the 
twigs. The nest was not finished until May 30 th. 

[Several Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were in the 
cherry tree by the house this afternoon and one, an old bird, 
sang a little tkis-aft-esiftoon in subdued tones. They were 
eating cherries,! 

The Flickers in the nest by the landing are 

fully feathered and on the point of flying, I should say. 

I examined them all carefully this afternoon and could see 

little individual difference, even in respect to the 

"musta.che" which is now about equally black and conspicuous 

with them all, although a few days ago it was comparatively 

pale and indistinct with two birds which I then took to be 

females. I should not now venture to attempt any separation 

of the sexes in this brood by their present external charac¬ 
ters. 
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Up to within a few days (it succeeded last on the 
3rd) it was easy enough to start all these young clamoring 
for food by rattling or scratching the back or the outside 
of the stump but either they have learned to detect the 
imposition or they have become more shy and silent (the 
latter, I think,is the real explanation) for both yesterday 
and to-day I tried in vain to elicit any sound from them. To-day 
I was working on my canoe under the tree for nearly two hours, 
making scarcely any noise, however. During this time I 
did not hear a sound from the young Wood-peckers save once 
when their parent came into the tree an^., seeing me probably, 
called anxiously a number of times, using the long laugh 
but giving it in soft, low tones. To this the young responded 
with a subdued chatter. The parent bird did not go to the 
nest and soon flew off. 

The young have not as yet climbed to the top of 

the cavity. They sit or rather squat in the bottom, tails 

in, breasts against the walls, filling the space with a mass 

of mottled black, brown and drab plumage, above which, 
upward 

pointing 4ewawaa?4, rise the five long bills each tipped with 
white as already described. Their glistening dark eyes are 
also conspicuous and they wink frequently. I took out 
one to-day when it struggled violently and set up a loud, 
shrill screaming . The nest now has a rank, foul smell but 
the plumage of the young is clean and perfectly free from 
vermin. Each young bird still has the ivory white mask on 
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the tip of the upper mandible and also a conspicuous whitish 
glandular excrescence on each side of the lower mandible 
at its base. This excrescence is flattened and about as 
large as O . 


Birds sing 
freely 


Evening Yfalk up Estabrook Road 

After tea this evening I took a walk up the 
Estabrook Road to Clark’s and beyond through Dutton’s lane 
to the swamp where the brook crosses the path. The weather 
was cool with a puff of East wind every now and then. The 
sunset was glorious and unusually prolonged and varied with 
great clouds piled up in the west changing constantly in 
color, form and arrangement. There was almost if not quite 
as much and as vigorous bird-singing as one would hear of an 
early June evening; Robins, Cat-birds, Song Sparrows, Black¬ 
billed Cuckoos, Least Flycatchers, Bluebirds — all these in 
full song — and everywhere throughout the close-cropped 
pastures rose the tender, soothing chant of the Grass Finch, 
fm Dutton’s lane I heard a Nashville Warbler in full song, 

. . only instance which I remember of July singing in this 

Wa rbler ' 1 ' 1 ' 6 ' part ^ New England, the Nashville (warbler)being one of the 
first of our birds to become silent. A Thrasher also 

. sang freely near this lane for ten minutes or more and in 
Thmshe]: in 

SSlisk Ine swamp I heard a Chestnut-sided Warbler and a Wood Thrush 
besides a Maryland Yellow-throat and the flight songs of 
several Oven-birds/^ 
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the Grass 
Finches 


Whippoor- 

will 


Birds sing 
most freely 
in cool 
weather at 

his season 


Twilight was deepening into night when I turned 
back and entered the large pasture just beyond Clark's but 
the Grass Finches (two of them) were still singing there. 
Approaching within 20 yards of one which I could dimly see 
sitting on a large boulder, I lay down on the turf and 
listened until it ceased. One must be very near this bird 
to get the best effect of its song. I know of no other 
sound in Mature which so rests and soothes me. It is like 
the touch of a soft hand and steals through all the senses, 
quieting the nerves and bringing peace and rest. 

After my bird had finished singing, he joined 

his mate on the ground within a few yards of me where both 

rambled about for several minutes among the short thin 

grass every now and then raising their heads to look at me. 

May Heaven keep them from the villainous black cat which 

their 

I found in, and drove from this pasture home when I 
entered it this evening. Just before the Grass Finches 
ceased singing, a Whippoorwill began in the woods beyond 
Dutton's. I heard it at frequent intervals, but the sorg 
was very brief, from ten to fifteen "whippoorwills" only. 

It became silent after dark. 

It is worthy of remark that our birds sing most 
freely and generally at all hours on very worm days e arly 
in the season — at least- up to the middle of June -— and 
later in cool weather. The singing during the past two days 
and especia.lly this evening has been perhaps remarkable for 
this season but I have noted the same thing — in the marked 


effect of a change to cooler weather in the early summer — 
in former years. 
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^Spent most of the day at my boat-house making 
some changes in the fittings of a canoe and, during the 

Flicker's 

nest 

latter part of the afternoon, watching the Flicker's nest. 

The bird was shy and suspicious at first but soon became 

sufficiently accustomed to my presence to feed her young 

in the stump while I was sitting in my canoe within ten 

feet of the base of the tree and not over fifteen feet from 

the nest. I should add, however, that I was partially shel¬ 
tered by my canoe tent under which I sat, raising one side 

just enough to peep out. When I took down the tent and sat 

wholly exposed to the bird's own view she would not feed 

her young although she several times worked her way timidly 

to the stump end then fled in a panic. I shall reserve my 

notes on the feeding of the young until I see it again to- 

about 

morrow for there are one or two points/which I am not quite 

clear. 

There were four half-grown Musk-rats in my boat- 

Musk-rats 

in my 

boat-house 

• 

house to-day and on crawling into the back part I distinctly 

saw the old female "sitting" on her new nest where I left her 

undisturbed. An hour or two later I heard one of her young 

calling feebly and incessantly as if hungry. 

Birds have sung freely about an hour and at the 

river all day. I have heard all the common species which 

haunt the neighborhood except the Bobolink, which seems to 

have stopped singing within a day or two. Hay cutting has 
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just begun owing to protracted foul weather. I think the 

young Bobolinks have escaped . 

Evening Walk up Estabrook Road. 

Meadow Lafk 

with young; 

After tea I started for a walk, taking the 

Estabrook Road. As I turned the corner just beyond Burrill's 

I passed nearly under a Meadow Lark which was sitting on 

the topmost spray of a gray birch calling paap, paap, pa-pa- 
thin 

peer, the last/notes ringing out like the blast of a trumoet. 

At each utterance of this cry the bill was opened absurdly 

wide, the tips of the closed wings twitched nervously and 

the tail opened wide, showing the white lateral feathers. 

The bird evidently had young in the tall grass just over the 

wall. 

Song; of the 
Phoebe 

• 

Reaching the pasture just beyond Clark's, I turned 

in through the bars and sat down on a large boulder to watch 

the sunset which proved unusually fine and protracted. 

On my arrival two Quail and a Meadow Lark were 

whistling in the meadow to the westward and Grass Finches 

chanting in every direction far and near while a Song Sparrow, 

Chippy and Robin were heard at intervals. Presently a Phebe 

ascended from Dutton’s house, took an extended song flight 

then after returning to the earth sang in the usual manner 

for some time. The notes of this bird’s song have in (a) 


strangely mixed degree both a sweet and a harsh quality. Next 
a Yellow-winged Sparrow gave the sputtering medley song in 
the distance and then sang at regular intervals the normal 













Tee-e-e-e. There are several Tree Toads trilling, appar¬ 
ently in trees along the edge of the meadow. Both Quail 
stop whistling about 20 minutes after sunset while the 
light is still good and before any of the other birds be¬ 
come silent. I hear no Bluebirds in this pasture although 
they have been singing freely and well through the day 
at the Buttricks’. 


The following notes were jotted down on the 



spot. 


Birds singing 

7.44 

Twilight deepening. Pewee, Song Sparrow, Robins 
and Grass Finches the only birds singing now. 

at evening 

7.47 

Only the Grass Finches now; their chanting very 
solemn and impressive in the still, sweet 
evening air. 


7.50 

One Field Sparrow (not heard before). Grass 
Finches still singing. 


7.53 

Ca.t-bird sings a few notes, then stops. Pewee 
cheeps. 


7.55 

One Grass Finch, once. 


7.56 

Robin begins singing steadily. 


7.57 

Robin still singing. Grass Finch sings once. 


7.57-| Robin silent. Grass Finch sings. 


Long-eared 

Owl 



7,58 A Robin in a birch behind me utters a loud outcry, 
and turning I see a Long-eared Owl, a smallish 
bird, evidently a male, flying rather heavily, 
its legs hanging down and bearing something in 
its claws. It follows the line of trees along 
Dutton’s lane, keeping just above them and I 
watch it for half a mile or more until it is lost 
to sight against a group of pines near Bow 
Meadow. The flight is straight and lobored, the 
wing-beats nearly incessant with only an occa¬ 
sional interval of sailing. The bird looks much 
like a short-eared Owl but the flight is 
heavier and more direct. 










8.00 


Bay-wing (Grass Finch) sings once for the last 
time and is interrupted by a Whippoorwill, who 
starts off with 35 repetitions of his note and, 
after a silence of half a minute, repeats it 
54 times. The twilight is fast deepening into 
night. 

Early in the evening I saw a Green Heron start 
from the woods beyond Dutton’s and fly out of sight 
towards the west .\ 
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Spent the entire forenoon at the Buttricks’ landing, 
watching the brood of young Flickers and the Muskrats. There 



M^^crats. 
in my 

boat-house 


I scratch 


* 


ie head 
or one 


were four of the latter in my boat-house under my canoe 
and a fifth beneath the boat-house in the water. I drew 
out the canoe without disturbing them and then crawled in. 
When I was within about four feet of them, three scuttled 
across the house and plunged down through a crack between 
the boards into the water. The fourth remained perfectly 
still and presently began to scratch his head with his 
hind paw. I cautiously thrust out a long straw and assisted. 
He started and showed his teeth for a moment, turning on 
the straw as if to bite it, but soon quieted down again 
when, dropping the straw, I substituted my forefinger and, 
of course, now worked to much better advantage, at first 
giving the back of the head a thorough scratching, next 
taking the sides of the neck and Anally stroking the back 
down to the tail. It was difficult to realize that I was 
actually handling a wild and perfectly free Muskrat for, 
after the first slight show of resentment, no kitten could 
have been gentler and more confiding. In a little while 
the eyes began to close and the animal gradually sank 
down on one side and was soon apparently fast asleep. 

Meanwhile the other three Muskrats had returned 
and were sitting in a group on the floor some four or five 
feet away, so I turned my attention to them. They evidently 
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Muskrats 
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reg8.rded me with some distrust for whenever I advanced my 
hand they would scuttle to the nearest crack and prepare to 
take to the water. Seeing this, I sat still and watched 
them for nearly half-an-hour. They were evidently drowsy and 
somewhat annoyed by the glaring light (it was near noon of 
a sunny day) which came in through the open doors for they 
blinked continuously and often closed their eyes for several 
minutes at a time. Every now and then one wou}.d yawn and 
quickly go to sleep either sitting in the usual crouching 
posture or on his side, curled up like a cat; but his slum¬ 
bers were sure to be soon interrupted by one of the others 
who would creep up to him and nibble the end of his tail 
playfully when the sleeper would of course awake and retal¬ 
iate by an equally good-natured nip, or perhaps would seize 
his tormentor between both fore paws when the two would 
roll over and over in great glee, waving their long tails 
about. These gambols were less animated and more clumsy 
than those of kittens and resembled most those of young Bears. 
A favorite occupation seemed to be biting at real or 
imaginary fleas, the Musk-rat sometimes operating on his 
own person but- usually on that of one of his companions. 

Once two went to work most vigorously on a third which, 
sitting directly between them, seemed to enjoy their atten¬ 
tions exceedingly. At length all three huddled together, 
presenting the appearance of a great mound of fur. There 


I* 





was some crowding and nipping at first but soon all were 
sound asleep. I moved a little and made a slight noise 
when all sprang up and scattered in great alarm, but after 
getting a gpod look at me became quickly reassured and pre¬ 
pared for another nap to which I left them. These four 
(or five) Musk-rats were all of about the same size and 
perhaps two-thirds grown. At this age they are evidently 
social, gentle, playful, confiding, but I fear also somewhat 
stupid and phlegmatic as compared with the young of most of 
our wild mammals. It is worthy of remark that they have 
made the usual hassocks whereon they are in the habit of 
sitting and that in no instance have I seen one remain for 
more than a few moments on the bare floor. The hassocks 
are composed of small quantities of aquatic plants, chiefly 
bladderwort, carelessly arranged in a circle. They are 
invariably kept sopping wet. The question arises at once: 
"Do they serve the purpose of cushions or that of sponges — 
to keep the occupant of the seat agreeably moist and cool?" 



Yesterday when I crawled into the house, I dis¬ 


tinctly saw the large mother Musk-rat on her new nest 
under the bow of my canoe and later I heard at least one of 
the young, still naked, blind, and apparently no larger than 
when I saw it first, lay dead on the floor outside the rim. 
The mother was not in or under the house while I was there 



The half-grown young make frequent excursions 
from the house at all hours of the day, sometimes going to 
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was some crowding and nipping at first but soon all were 
sound asleep. I moved a little aid made a slight noise 
when all sprang up and scattered in great alarm, but^after 
getting a spod look at me bee.?me quickly reassured and pre¬ 
pared for another nap to which I left them* These four 
(or five) usk-rats were all of about the same size and 
perhaps two-thirds grown. At this age they are evidently 
social, gentle, playful, confiding, but X fear also somewhat 
stupid and phlegmatic as compared It. the young of most of 
our wild mammals. It is worthy of remark that they have 
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sitting and that in no' instance have I seen one remain for 
more than a few moments on the bare floor. The hassocks 
are composed of small quantities of aquatic plants, chiefly 
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''Do they swerve the purpose of cushions or that of sponges — 
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Yesterday when I crawled into the house, I dls- 
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tlnctly saw the large mother busk-rat on her .new .test 

under the bow of ray canoe and, later I he rd at least one of Y 
the young, still naked, bi^ind, and apparently no larger than 
when I sax? it first, lay dead on the floor outaidt the rim. 
The mother was'not in or under the house while 2 was there. 

The hair-grown young make frequent excursions, 
from the house at all hours of the day, sometimes going to 
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and. from a hole in the neighboring bank, keeping under water 
the entire distance, at others showing themselves boldly 
and swimming across and up the river. They have shelled 
large numbers of mussels on the barrels which float the house 

Concerning the young Woodpeckers, I will summarize 
as follows'. 

Late in May I noticed for the first time a Flicker’ 
hole — then apparently nearly completed — in a very rotten 
stump covered externally with gray lichens and a species of 
woody fungus and forming one of seven upright, diverging 
stems, the remaining six still living, and all evidently 
sprouts from the same roots; this tree being an ancient 
white maple which stands on the edge of the river within a 
few yards of my boat-house. The trunk of a tall elm rises 
through and spreads its top above the maple. When I first 
saw the Flicker’s hole, there were two other inhabited nests 
in the old stump, a Downy Woodpecker’s near the top and, a 
little lower down, an old hole of the wame species then 
occupied by a pair of Bluebirds. The Flicker’s nest was 
still lower down — about ten feet above the ground. 

The Bluebirds first, and shortly afterwards the 
Downy Woodpeckers, reared and took away their young after 
which a pair of House Sparrows entered into possession of 
the hold which the Downies had just vacated. Scarcely had 
thejfemale Sparrow laid her eggs when a boy, attempting to 
climb the stump, broke it off squarely at the entrance 
hole of the Flicker's nest. For two weeks or more previous 
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and from a hole in the neighboring bank, keeping under water 
the entire distance, at others showing themselves boldly 
and swimming across A up the river. They have shelled 
large numbers of mussels on the barrels which float the house. 

Concerning the yourig ' '! oodpeckers, I will summarise 
as follows: - 

Late in Hay I noticed for the first time a Flicker's 
hole — then apparently nearly completed — in a very rotten 
stump covered externally with gray lichens and a species of 
woody fungus and forming one of seven upright, diverging 
stems, the remaining six still living, and all evidently 
sprouts from the same roots; this tree being an ancient 
white maple which stands on the edge of the river within a 
few y ids of ay boat-house. The trunk of a tall elm rises 
through and spreads its top above the maple* -vJhen X first 
saw the Flicker's hole, there were two other inhabited nests 
in the old stump, a Downy oodpecker's near the top and, a 
little lower down, an old hole of the same species then 
occupied by a p ir of Bluebirds. The Flicker’s nest was 
still lower down — about ten feet above the ground. 

The Bluebirds first, and shortly afterwards the 

V 

Downy ioodpeokers, reared and took away their young after 
which a pgi.tr of House Sparrows entered Into possession of 
the hold which the Downiee had just vacated. Scarcely had 
thefenale Sparrow laid her eggs hen a boy, attempting to 
climb the stump, broke it off squarely at the entrance 
hole of the .Flicker's nest. For two weeks or more previous 






to this I had daily started one or other of the Flickers 
from the neat as I passed it on the way to my boat-house, 
but beyond the fact that their hearing was so keen that, tread 
as softly as I might, I could never quite reach the tree 
without alarming them and that during t-ls period (when, as 
will presently appear, incubation must have been constantly 
going on) they were frequently at work pecking at the inside 
of the trunk, X learned but little of their domestic economy. 

The accident to the stump happened June 23rd at 
about noon. An hour or two later X climbed the tree and 
looked down into the Flicker*s nest which was now entirely 
open at the top, la the lot torn lay five young of about the 
size, of a plucked House sparrow,and perfectly naked. Their 
eyes were tightly closed aid I judged them to be at that 
time hot more than a week old. ' They were writhing arid 
shivering, perceptibly, the air being cool and damp at the 
time. I watched; the .nest for nearly an hour but no old bird 
came to it, and before I left the place a cold rain-storm 
began and lasted through the following night* Hence.when 
I left Concord the next morning I supposed that the yrung 
Flickers had been deserted b/ their Parents and would 
speedily die. 

Put on the morning of July 1st, when. I next visited 
the nest, all five young proved to be alive and vigorous. In 
fact they had more than- doubled in size and were now well-feathered 
on the herd and body, while the quills bad tail-feathers were 
sprouting. The eyes of course were now open, ill the' upper 
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vendible was broadly tipped with ivory white. This lo £ed 
so exactly like the hardened, spear*.!ike process which 
enables young birds of any(?) species to chip their way out 
of the shell and which they often wear on their bills for 
oevs ral days after hatching that It was not until I had taken 
several of these flickers from the est and passing my finger 
along the bird found its surface absolutely smooth that I 
became convinced that it was ierely a color marking and not 
an excrescence. 

, •• Another fa ture equally conspicuous and common to 

all 

them/was a gland-like swelling or process on each aide of 

the lower mandible at its base. This process was of about 

the size of the half of a small pea and wan whitish In color. 

'.11 five birds had rt this time conspicuous,black or blockish 

mustaches, paler, however, in tJ?d> t||§j| with the other three. 

On June 23rd, when these young Flickers were naked and blind, 

they made a low but penetx; ting hissing sound whenever I 

shook the stump or rattled the b- rk o . the outside. This 

experiment, repeated to-day (July 1) at once elicited an 

(be) 

outburst of hungry cries so loud as to/distinctly audible 
30 yards away from the tree and, in their combined ©z general 
effect on the ear, strongly suggesting if not also resembling 
the clatter of a mowing machine (1 afterwards made the direct 
comparison when a mowing machine was working ..near the tree 
and found the two sounds sttikingly alike). This clamor 
once fairly started would be kept up for a minute or more 
and wou b then die away gradually. 
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I spent the greater part of July 6th and 7th and 
most of the afternoon of toe 9th matching 'this nest. During 
these three days I saw only the male parent and I am inclined 
to believe that the female must have been killed before my 
vigils began although once, ..when the male was calling in the 
trees near the nest he was answered by another old bird 
which was apparently in. the s me tree but which I did not see. 

The male Flicker was at first very much afraid of 
me and would not go to the nest while I was near it, but he 
gradually became accustomed to my presence aid when I con¬ 
cealed myself -partially by means of a small canoe tent he 
would visit the nest when I was sitting in the canoe almost 
directly beneath it. Thus I watched the operation of 
feeding the young from a‘distance of not over 15 feet . ‘It 
was performed'as follows* 

The parent bird, r turning after an absence of 

from eighteen or twenty to sixty minutes, would first alight 

in the upper part of the maple among the foliage. If 

everything wan quiet below he would quickly and silently 

descend and rr rch on the edge of the hole, sometimes 

alighting there but ofteier striking against the trunk lower 

down and running up. If, on the contrary, he sow or heard 

anything to arouse his suspicions, he would ap roach slowly 
with 

and/great caution, taking short flights or scrambling back¬ 
wards down one of the maple trunks, keeping behind it, 
occasionally peeping out or down at me, and frequently 
uttering a few notes of the usual laugh, giving then slowly 










end somewhat disconnectedly in a peculiarly soft, musical • 

tone. Be also uttered a cry which I do not remember to have 
•. • • ■ -■ ' » 
heard before, a low, anxious wol or wo-a. a note of enquiry 

seemingly for it wrs invariably and instantly answered by 

a burst of elamor from the y ‘ung. Occasionally this wol ■ 

cry would fee given several times in succession and would 

then run directly into, the laughing cell. At the first 

rattle of their parent’a claws on the outer surface of the 

stump the young would appear at the top of their burrow and 

the five 'pirik-llned mouths would be opened, wide, all 

clamoring loudly for food, -fit raiding on the e ge of the 

hole / the parent would- select one—usually the nearest,, I 

thought — and bedding for.?- rd and 'down w uld drive his bill 

to its base into the -gaping- rsr uth which i istantly closed 

tightly around it, when the head end.bill of the parent 

was worked up and down-with great rapidity for from one to 

oneand one-half seconds (timed with a stop'watch), the young 

meanwhile. holding on. desperately, and apparently never once 

losing- its.grdsp, although.its poor little head was Jerked 

’ - . ----- downward 

up and'down most violently.' The first, or entering/thrust 

of the.- parent’s bill looked like ,a vicious stab, tire bird 

apparently striking with all its. force a id as if with the 

design of piercing hie offspring to the vitals. The sub- 

sequent up and down motion was invariably rapid and regular 

ar t d resembled the bill movement Of a Woodpecker while 

"drumming**. It also suggested the stroke of a piston. It 

was always accompanied by a marked, equally rapid and 





apparently corresponding twitching of the tail and hinder 
parts of the body and a slighter movement of the wings. 

As already stated, the contact of .ills lasted 
from one minute to a minute and a quarter. At its ter¬ 
mination, the oameat a mild suddenly resume an erect.position 
a: id lo k keenly around, at the same time opening and 
shutting his bill, running out his tongue, and working the 
upper portion, of the throat slightly. This action puzzled 
me at first. It looked as if the bird were tasting and 
afterw ode swallowing something which it had obtained from 
the mouth of the young. After w- tchlng it closely many 
tines 1 finally cane to the co iclasion. thou it was for the 
purpose of regaining snail particles of food which, failing 
to 1 ;dge in the throat of the young, were drawn out, adhering 
to the parent 1 ® bill. On one ooc-sion 1 distinctly saw the 
old bird while thus tasting drop or rub off something from 
the tip of the bill and' then, bending, forward, pick it up 
from the top of the stump and swallow it. The object thus 
dropped and recovered lo ked like a large block ant. 

If interrupted during this process of pumping 
food down the throat of its offspring, as the parent occas¬ 
ionally was by some notion or noise which I made, the old 
bird would often feed the same youngster twice or even thrice 
in succession, but this never happened when, the first period 
of contact v/c*. s of normal length. 
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■fter resting and tasting for moment, the parent 
would again bend fo.rno.rd and regard his offspring atten¬ 
tively for a brief space, so oare :tly hesitating which one 
to take next . The ch doe aade, the operation just de¬ 
scribed would be exactly repeated. Four young :ere usually 
fed at each visit but sometimes only three aid once, but 
one, ".'he - the number w s less than four, I think the bird 
took «0m* i ft l I "ting off, thought it n-~t aath 
■while to return. In uo instance ere more than four young fed, 
tit$% was served first or not at the next visit 
I had no'means of determining. 

The time which the old bird spent at the nest 
raiely exceeded half— a— minute. On leaving it, he always flew 
straight of1 over the open fields to a distance of at least 
a quarter of a mile beyond which I loot si lit of him behind 
sons trees. His return wan with equal regularity m de by 
way of an or«HbFd (which extends down to the landing from 
the neighboring hillside) and so stealthily that I rarely 
saw him until he came into the tree and sometimes not until 
he a mec.re at the opening to the nest. His bill was always 
closed up to the moment of contact with that of the first, 
young selected nd I could detect no enlargement of the throat 
or other evidence that his mouth contained food. In fact, 
it wee clear enough that he swallow ed all the fo d which he 
obtained during these trios and afterwards supplied it to 
the y ung by a recess of regurgitati on. hat this food 


2 ? 
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consisted of I can only conjecture, for I did not succeed 

in finding any of It in the nest or attached to the U 11s of 

the young, and I c uld not bring myself to kill one of the 

latter .and settle the point in that way# 

On the moral .% of the 6th, 1 found the young for 

the first time clin 0 i:g to the -walls of their cell about * 

midway between the bottom and top. I ter in the day they 

when 

showed their hands at the opening where the parent cone to 
feed them and on the 7th they spent,much of their time 
peeping out over the rim with evident curiosity and interest 
a id two climbed quite o tslde at. one time. .hen a boot 
appeared or there oras any sudden noise, they would all 
instantly and silently slip back out of sight. On the 7th 
md frequently afterwards I heard the tapping on the 
interior of the old shell. 

At six o* clock on the evening of the 9th 1 looked 
into the nest end counted all five of the young. They 
seemed to be fully grown and ;pe rfeotly feathered,- All were 
colored precisely alike as far as I Could see and every one 
had the black'mustache as extensive, deeply-colored, and 
co apicuouc as ii the typical adult male of this species. 

The Whit* mask on the a .cl of the'bill had been dim in:! shing 
for several days before this and on this evening I noticed 
that in two or three birds it had almost wholly dis¬ 
appeared while in the others it was now confined to the extreme 
tip of the bill. 
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Four of the young had left the nest when I next 
visited it at 11 A. M, July 10th. The fifth bird was still 
in the nest at 5 P. M. of the 10th hut he had left it at 
3 P. M. neat day (llth) and was sitting on one of the upper 
branches of the tree, calling pe-nk. This cry was regularly 
answered from the orchard behind and from at least two 
places across the river. Evidently the young ones had 
already scattered somewhat. Their cries were feebler than 
those of an old bird but otherwise similar. 

The nest was left in a terribly foul state, the 
bottom being a disgusting mass of muddy excrement alive 
with wriggling worms. I do not think that the Flicker ever 
removes the excrement of its young. These young, however, 
managed to keep very clean and all, so far as I could dis¬ 
cover, were perfectly free from vermin. 

iJThe following are my condensed notes on the visits 
of the old bird to the young: 

July 6. 


3.13 

P. 

M. 

Male parent c 




down 

5 times 

3.32. 

ii 

ii 

Male 

arrives, 




of these cont 

3.55 

ii 

it 

Male 

arrives, 




still hidden. 

4.20 

ii 

ii 

Male 

arrives, 

4.40 

ii 

n 

ii 

returns 

5.04 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

5.21 

ii 

ii 

it 

ii 

6.00 

it 

ti 

ii 

ii 




and 

leaves. 


I! 

It 
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II II 

II It 


", takes alarm 
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bra ichee of the tree, calling pe- nk. -This cry was regularly 
answered from.the orchard behind and from at least two 
places across the river. Evidently the young ones had 
already scattered somewhat. Their cries were feebler than 
those of an old bird but otherwise similar. 

The nest on:? left in a terribly foul state, the 
bottom being » disgusting mass of muddy excrement alive 
with wriggling -orms. 1 do not 'think that; the Flicker ever 
removes the excrement of it ■ young. These young, however, 
managed to keep very clean and oil, so far as I could dis¬ 
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9,32 A. M, Male arrives at nest and feeds 4 young, 

9,55 11 " 11 it ii ii it it ii 

10,25 11 11 11 11 11 H ii ii ii ii 

On his next return at about 11 A . M. I am sittiig 
in my boat directly under the nest. He remains in the tree 
until 12.20, calling ard flitting or climbing about, not 
daring to come to nest. Finally he flies away and I leave, 
also. 

(A further record in this Journal under date July 9, p. 4) 
Evening Walk to Duttons . 

After tea I walked to Clark’s and turned into the 
pasture just beyond. The evening similar to the last two, 
but warmer, the sunset again superb. I sat down on a rock 
for a few moments to listen to the birds. Song Sparrows, 

Grass Finches, Meadow Larks and Quail singing steadily, a 
Grosbeak fitfully, a Field Sparrow once giving the exquisite, 
varied summer song. A Phoebe mounts over Dutton’s and sings 
on wing but the song is short and listless. I hear the rattle 
of distant mowing machines in two directions. 

Next past Dutton’s, following the old lane down 

to the edge of the swamp. A Towhee and Chestnut-sided Warbler 

in full song near the bars by the swamp-edge, a Wood Thrush 

in distance. Now a Maryland Yellow-throat and Oven-bird 

sing. Next a Cat-bird after a prelude of low, muffled notes 
out 

burst/in full and vigorous singing. 


A Creeper gives the 
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9*32 4 . Male arrives at est and feeds 4 young. 

9« 55 ! * « « .*» « n H H H 

10.35 ” M « « « « *) « it « 

On his next return at about 11 A , a.. 1 an slttirg 

in ray boat directly under the nest* He remains in' the tree 
until 12.20, c llinn ad flitting or climbing about, not 
daring to . come to nest. Finally he flies av/ay and I leave, 
al so. 

• (A further record In this Journal under date July 9, p, 4) 
dvenlny dgdk to Mutton*s. 

After tea I walked -to Clark*s and turned into the 
pasture just beyond. The evening; similar to the last two* 

' . • t . ; ' 

but warmer, the sunset again superb, I sat down on a rock 

for b few moments to listen to the birds. Song sparrows, 

&T’sr Mi tches, 'eadov; Larks and Quail singing steadily, a 

Grosbeak fitfully, a Field sparrow once giving the exquisite, 

varied summer song. \ Phoebe mounts over Dutton* s arid sings 

on ving but the song in short and listless. I hear the rattle 

of distant mooing machines in two directions. 

next past 'Outton*s, following the old lane down 

to the edge of the swamp, A Towhee and Chestnut-sided Werblejf 

in full song near the bars by the swamp-edge, a Good Thrush 

in distan.ce, ' T ow> a ’'-aryland Yellow-throat and Oven-bird 

sing. Text a Cat-bird after a orelude of low, muffled notes 
out 

burst /in full and vigorous singing. .v Creeper gives the 







warbling summer song and a Maryland Yellow-throat the flight 
song. Two Swifts dart past just over the tops of the birche 
Now a Tanager sings just on the border of ear-shot. Tree 
Toads are calling and Green Frogs tunging in the swamp. No 
Robins nor Red-eyed Vireos here. The air of the swamp is 
cool and damp. A Bat is darting to and fro along the lane 
and innumerable white moths flickering about among the 
foliage of the trees and bushes. Next to the "new pasture', 1 
where I again seat myself on a rock. Thrashers, Robins, 
and Cat-birds scolding or calling but only one bird sings — 
a Field Sparrow — at 7.50. There are Green Frog voices 
rising from a swampy hollow and Tree Toads from the woods. 
Now (7.55) the Whippoorwill starts singins near Dutton's. 

A few fire-flies flit across the pasture and I hear numerous 
crickets. 

As I am walking back along the road near the 

Young Thrashers 

large white oak I hear a low, plaintive cry ( yip )which seems 
to come now from in front(and)now from behind me. After 
walking hurriedly but stealthily back and forth, I at length 
see something which looks very like a Toad, hopping along 
in the middle of the road at my feet. It proves to be a 
young Thrasher scarce half-grown and unable to fly. As I 
pick it up, it yips more loudly and the parent bird appears 
and flutters about in great distress, calling tan, tan 
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"■s I am walking back along the road near the 


large white oak I h«rr a low, pl -intive cry ( yip) which seems 
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see something Raich looks very like a -Toad, hopping along 
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W hippoorwills 


and uttering a scolding tcha - a-a. I do not hear the phen 
which my birds with young at Ball's Hill gave so often. 

As I pass Clark's, two Whippoorwills are singing, 
one in the fields to the west, the other in an orchard very 
near me. The latter ceases and immediately afterwards I 
hear a low Quip repeated a number of times and answered by 
another bird in the back part of the orchard. Is this a call 
of the Whippoorwill? I do not remember ever hearing it before 
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a 4 uttering a scolding t ch a ~ a-a, X do not hear the often 
which iay birds with young at ’alibis Hill gave so often, 

\e I pane rk * s. two /hippoorv/llls are ninging, 
one in.the fields to the west, the other In an orchard very 
no r me. The latter ceases a d ImnedlatelT afterwards 1 
hear s low C^ulp, repeated a nuaher of times apd answered by 
another bird i.i the bad: part of the orchard. Is this a call 
of the Jhippoorwlllt I do not reue iber ever hearing it before 
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Evening; Walk to Dutton’s and. Pratt 1 s . 


1892. 
July 8 




Meadow Lark 
with 
Young; 


[_Spent the day in or near the house, writing most 
of the time. After tea started for my usual evening walk. 

The western sky was black with ominous-looking clouds and 
there was no color in the sunset but the sky cleared by 8 
and the moon rose a little later and flooded the woods and 
fields with soft light. 

Opposite the Burrills’ a Meadow Lark, anxious 

about her young- one of which I afterwards started from a 

newly mown field and which could fly well — called tchaap . 

or 

tcha- ap- pi- i-i, tchaap-ip- pi,/ tchaap-ip-peer , occasionally 
chattering (t^-t-t^-b-t-t-l-i^), These calls were similar to 
those noted on the 6th but are more carefully and correctly 
rendered here^j 

As I walked along the quiet country road and down 
through the hollow across Derby’s brook,jI heard Meadow Larks, 
Song Sparrows, Grass Finches, Yellow Warblers and Chippy’s 
in full song. I also saw a young Cow-bird but could not get 
a good sight at the foster nurse. 

Grass Finches, Song Sparrows, a Field Sparrow and 
a Robin were singing in or near Sunset Pasture. I did not 
pause there as usual but keeping on past the big oak took 
the old wood path through the "common lot". A Towhee was 
singing steadily among some birches on the right and a Wood 
Thrush in the distance near Rhodora Pool, A silent Blue Jay 
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f 1 i 11ed on before me. The lane was heavily embowered in 
foliage and the light there was dim and rather gloomy. In 
fact I felt a distinct sense of relief when] I emerged into 
the open pine woods in the back part of the Pratt Farm. 

As I entered these pines a Wood Thrush, was singing 
in them and I sat down to listen. Presently he cane into 
a tree nearly over me and then a second bird began; singing 
behind me while a few moments later a third struck up on 
my right. I have not heard such a concert from these 
Thrushes for years and, I think, never before in Massachusetts. 

How they made the woods ring and echo with their solemn 
chords! The bell-like notes quivered and trembled on the 
still air. and showered down from the pine foliage like rain 
drops when the wind shakes the trees. It was most impressive 
and thrilled me as deeply as has ever the music of a cathe¬ 
dral choir. Now and then a bird would stop singing and 
utter a sharp challenging whit-wit-wit-wit-wit, or give a 
low rolling call very like that of our Tree ToacLj, A Black¬ 
billed Cuckoo also sang in these pines and a Creeper (Mniotilta ) 
in the oaks beyond. When I came out into Pratt’s Field the 
light was fading fast and only a Cat-bird and Robin were 
singing. Their notes sounded singularly flat and commonplace 
after the Yfood Thrushes, one of which I could still hear 
in the distance. As I passed out of the field into Pratt’s 
lane, a Field Sparrow sang once. Tree Toads calling everywhere 
to-night apparently in the trees. 
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As I walked along the quiet country road and down 
through the hollo?/ across Derby’s brook, I emerged into the 
open pine woods in the back part of the Pratt Farm. As I 
entered these pines a Wood Thrush was singing in them and I 
sat dov/n to listen. Presently he came into a tree nearly 
over me and then a second bird began singing behind me while 
a few moments later a third struck up on my right. I have 
not heard such a concert from these Thrushes for years and, 

I think, never before in Massachusetts. How they made the 
woods ring and echo with their solemn chords! The bell-like 
notes quivered and trembled on the still air and sho?/ered 
down from the pine foliage like rain drops when the wind 
shakes the trees. It was most impressive and thrilled me as 
deeply as has ever the music of a cathedral choir. Now and 
then a bird would stop singing and utter a sharp challenging 
whit-wit—wit—wit-wit , or give a low rolling call very like 
that of our Tree Toad. 
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Song of the 
Short-billed 

Marsh Wren 


To Ball’s Hill at 10 A. M., sailing down in m$ 
canoe. ^Red-wings, Song Sparrows and Yellow Warblers were 
singing freely and I heard one Bobolink in full song, one 
Field Sparrow, three Yellow-billed Cuckoos, a Cat-bird and 
■a Veery. A Long-billed Marsh Wren was singing near the Holt 
and two Short-bills in the tall canary grass on the south 
side of the Beaver Darn rapid. These Short-bills are new 
comers to the meadow. I stopped to listen to them (on my 


Grackles 
leave river 


, *• 


Robin's Rest 


Thrasher in 
full song 



return) and noted their songs on the spot as follows: Chup , 
chup , er-chup , chee-chee-chee-chee or chup , chup , chir- r-r-r-r-r 
(the termination a trill much like the Swamp Sparrow’s but 
less musical.)Both birds gave all these variations. 

There were no Grackles along the river to-day 
and I have seen none there for nearly two weeks. Probably th^y 
left when the supply of birds’ eggs gave out. 
pc/ At Ball's Hill I examined the Robin’s newt by my 

cabin door and found that it held young about half-grown but 
without feathers. 

In the swamp behind the hill a Thrasher, Towhee 
and Grosbeak were singing vigorously and steadily. This is 
the only Thrasher that I have heard in full song for several 
days. Can it have a second nest? Probably the cool, cloudy 
weather tempted it to raise tip its voice again. The Grosbeak 
certainly does not breed twice. 






























Nest of 

Visiting the Carolina Dove's nest in the pines by 

Carolina 

the brook at Davis's Hill I found the bird on, and approached 

^joves 

within a few yards of her but did not frighten her off. She 

sat absolutely motionless with tail closed and raised, head 

held high and neck strongly arched thus * Her 

large dark eye was fixed on me and did not once wink while I 

was looking at her through my glass (two or three minutes). 

Wilson's Thrushes were singing freely, both in my swamp and 

Young Barn 

on Holden's Hill.; 

Barn Swallows have appeared on the river with 

Swallows 

their young since I last went down-stream. I counted no less 

"y 

• 

than seven broods to-day with 3, 3, 3, 3, 4, 4, and 5 young, 

respectively. The young of each brood were perched within 

,a few feet or inches of each other,usually on the leafy 

branch of a maple or willow low over the water but sometimes 

on a dead branch. The parents (both sexes) were feeding 

them largely if not wholly with small moths. When the parent 

bird approached, the latter would open its mouth wide and 

chatter loudly, at the same time quivering its wings. It 

usually rec^ved the moth in the tip of its bill and shallowed 

it at once. The parent never seemed to hesitate in its 

choice of the young bird which it afterwards fed but flew 

directly to one or other of the fluffy little group. Once 

I saw an old Warbler feed the same young bird three times 

in succession although four other young were huddled together 

not four feet off. 









Bank Swallows were present in about the usual numbers 


K 


Ins; 

ngfishers 


and I saw no young birds among them. A Green Heron started 
from the bushes at Hunt’s Pond.j^ Young Kingfishers, very 
tame, and still with noticeably short tails and crests, were 
scattered all along the river. Of course I saw the same 
birds many times but there must have been four or five of 
them in all. The parent birds did not seem to be attending 
them and I was thinking about this and wondering when and 
how the young begins to catch fish when one of them fluttered 
feebly out over the water and,poising clumsily for a moment, 
dove down in the usual manner,but just before he reached the 
surface he turned upward again. Thus my question was at 
least partially answered. 

r Musk Tortoises (the small Snapping Turtles) were 
out on the branches of trees and bushes over the water in 


Flicker’s 


Nest 



considerable numbers to-day but I saw no Painted Tortoises. 

In a sandy, open field on my land, where Tortoises come 
out numerously to lay in May, I found to-day a large number 
of egg shells by the side of a hole which a Skunk had 
evidently dug. The Skunk must have keen scent to detect 
the presence of these eggs four or five inches under ground. 

Reached the Buttricks at 3 P. M. and spent nearly 
three hours sitting in my canoe watching, the Flicker’s nest. 

It was raining part of the time. This' is my record. 

3-4 P. M. No old bird. Young impatient, looking out 
of ho}.e and pecking at the trunk within. 

4.10 11 Male parent comes into tree and laughs. Young 

at once show themselves and two of them 
climb quite outside the nest and sit erect 
on the top of the stump, calling pe-nk exactly 
like an old bird. After a, moment or two of 






Flicker's nest 



this, the father appears at the nest and 
feeds three young in plain sight of us. I 
notice no new points. 

4.50 P.M. Male parent returns and laughs in tree but 
does not go to nest. 

5.00 " He arrives at the ne st silently so that the 

outcry of the young is my first warning of 
his presence. Three young only are fed. this 
t ime. 

5.21 11 Male comes again silently. I see only two 

young fed but a third may have been attended 
to before I looked up. It is raining and 
the young are all out of sight within the 
hole during the feeding porcess. 

6,00 " Male comes just as I am leaving and seeing 

me flies away./ 




CONCORD 


To Fairhaven Bay. 


)392 
ily 10 


] Immediately after breakfast I walked out along the 
Estabrook Road to beyond Mrs. Burrill's. An Indigo Bird 


singing in bushes along a wall in Mr. Derby* s field and 


Notes of the 
Meadow Ls^rk 


Brood of 
Rose-breasted 

Grosbeaks 

Calls of 
young and 
parent 



a Yellow-winged Sparrow in a field toward Merriam*s corner. 
The Meadow Larks were still in the field just beyond the 
Burrills*, flying nervously about, alighting on the tops of 
the bushes by the roadside. I noted the cries of the female 
thus: Yeep or Yaap : yeep-ip and peer , er-pi- peer , the last 
having a fine martial ring like a bugle call. There is a 
marked resemblance in the quality of voice to that of the 
European Starling. The song I rendered thus: Trien-tree ; 
tr ien-tring ; or trien-tring-tree . 

A brood of Grosbeaks haunt our cherry-tree now 
and are feeding on the fruit. Both parents are with them. 

The old male occasionally gives a snatch or two of his sprirg 
song, especially in the early morning. The call of the 
young is hen . One of the party — the old female, as I 
believe, although I did not determine this definitely -- got 
into some trouble with a Robin this morning and made a great 
outcry, beginning with a Robin-like pip , piff , pip and running 
this into a loud and rather shrill scream 2r2r2rE“lr2r2.» 

This is the call which the mother bird at Ba.ll*s Hill gave 
when she found me at her nest when the young were about to 
leave it. It is evidently given only under great excitement. 

























Sitta Carolina 
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Warbling 

Vireo 


Y oun g. 
Orioles 


S^Kam of 
Red.-tailed 


Hawk 


Nuthatches are now heard in or near the elms in 
front of the house or among the trees by the river every 
morning and evening, 

Robins, Chippies and the Warbling Vireos still 
singing freely. The last has sung steadily through the 
entire season thus far, not even stopping when, some three 
weeks ago, its young left the nest. Of late the male seems 
to spend most of his time alone in the elms or apple trees 
about the house while the female and young roam together 
through the entire orchard and doubtless beyond. 

There are young Orioles constantly about the house 
but whether they belong to the brood reared in our elm or 
not, I cannot of course determine. They do not often give 
the here-we-are c all 

Spelman came up from Cambridge by the morning train 

and at 11 A. M, I started up river with him, taking the 

Rushton boat and using the paddles only,[We paddled directly 

Lee 1 s 

to Fairhaven landing at L^e-s-p-’-s Cliff to lunch and,after 
spending an hour there under the shade of a pine, starting 
back at 2.15 P, M. The sun was very warm but there was a 
refreshing breeze in most places and we did not suffer at 

all *3 

Soon after entering the "Bay" we heard a Hawk 
screaming among the pines on Lee's Hill. The tone of its 
voice at once recalled to my mind that of the Red-tailed 
Hawk which frequented this hill in the summers of 1886 and 
1887 but I think the form of the cry was different. The 



*/3 















Scream of 

present bird regularly uttered three cries in succession* 

the 

the first rather low and subdued in tone, the second and 

Re^^bailed 

third rising and shrill with an indescribably wild, free 

Hawk 

ring. They were exceedingly like the beginning of the Duck 

Hawk* s scream, but there were never more than three. After 

we landed, the bird appeared and sailed over us in circles 

for several minutes, coming within gunshot at times. It 

was a Red-tailed Hawk, a male, I should say, and was in the 

"immature 11 plumage, having the entire tail, grayish 

crossed by numerous, narrow dark bars. It was undoubtedly 

breeding, for it showed great anxiety at our presence. I 

saw two other Red-tails to-day, one near the Clamshell Hill, 

Cooper* s 

the other this morning in the meadow beyond Mr. Burrill’s. 

f^While we were at Lee's Cliff, I also saw a male 
Cooper's Hawk. He came out of the pines behind the Cliff 

Hawk 

and scaling, on set wings, shot off over the bay and beyond, 

with almost the velocity of a meteor. 

Small birds were not singing at all freely to-day, 

Song of the 

but we heard representatives of most of the common species*/\ 
A Cat-bird at Lee's Cliff sang delightfully most of the 

Cat-bird. 

• 

that we 

time/were there, coming into a low pine directly over us. 

Its song was exceptionally good, being almost wholly free 

from the usual grating, snickering or choking sounds which 

mar it so sadly and composed chiefly of round, full liquid 

notes. Although it lacked the power and vigor of the song 

*These cries were wholly unlike the neighing cry which 
the Red-tail commonly utters. 

















• 

Bobolinks 

of the Brown Thrasher it was equal if not superior to it 

in every other respect. I do not think that I ever before 

heard Oat-bird singing which equalled this. 

^Bobolinks are remarkably inconspicuous now. We 

becoming 

heard a few chinking and now and then one sang a few notes. 

silent 

but we did not once hear the full song. Savanna Sparrows 
were heard in two plaeest) 

Screech Owl 

In the evening at about 9 P. M.,the moon having 

wailing 

just risen, I heard a Screech Owl wailing in the old orchard. 
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Young 

Grosbeaks 


Young 

Cuckoos 


Birds not 
silenced 

by 

extreme 

beat 


Carolina 


Dove 


In the early morning a brood of young Grosbeaks 
with their father spent nearly an hour in our elms. The 

old bird sang brief snatches of his song. The young called 

v \ w \ <J 

uu-e , pee-wer and pde-er. They sat for minutes at a time 
nearly motionless among the foliage and were hard to see. 

A Yellow-billed Cuckoo also appeared,followed by 
a single young which sat for some time on a stone wall 
(when the parent fed it) calling co-co-co or cow-cow-cow , 
never more nor less than three notes at a time, the tone 
very like that of the adult bird and perfectly diagnostic 
of the species. This youngster cocked his little tail in 
the same peculiar, automaton-like way as the old bird. 

In the afternoon I sat under the elms for an hour 
or more. The air was sultry, even in the shade, and the 
sun burned like fire. All Ground the horizon lay a bank of 
bluish haze like smoke. Birds were hot apparently much 
affected by this extreme heat. Song Sparrows, Vireos, 

Grass Finches, and Robins singing. Swifts and Swallows 
flying rather high, among the former seven Eave Swallows, 
keeping near one another in a loose flock. The chink ing 
of Bobolinks heard at intervals overhead and two of the 
birds seen flying high. A Carolina Dove which looked like 
a young bird and which is the first I have seen this year 
anywhere outside the Ball's Hill region and in Lincoln, 
flew slowly over the cornfield in front of the house at 
about 5 P. M. 



















Great- 


Took a drive in the evening to Fifty Acre Meadow 


h orned 

^Owl 


via the road past Brooks's and hack by the "stock farm". 
Two Wood Thrushes singing in the maple swamp next the 
Parker Lot. A little south of the stock farm a large Owl, 
which I took to be Bubo virginianus , came flying past in 
the twilight over the meadow. 



Hi 






CONCORD. 

Evening on the Assabet 


1892 
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Roost of 
the 

Red-wings 


jJE spent the day in the house, writing, but immediately 
after tea started up river in my canoe. The evening was 
cloudy and very sultry, with scarce a breath of air. Thun¬ 
der muttered and lightning flashed in the distant West but 
nothing came of it. 

The wild rice along the river has headed out and 
Red-wings were feeding on it at the mouth of Mill Brook. 

On reaching Egg Rock I saw them in greater numbers still 
flying into and from the tall canary grass on the island 
at the confluence of the Sudbury and Assabet. They were 
evidently going to roost. After watching them for several 
minutes, I struck the flat of my paddle on the water, making 
a noise which in the still damp air sounded nearly as loud 
a.s .a gun. Instantly a perfect cloud of Blackbirds rose — 
like a puff of black smoke — and circled over me. There 
must have been fully 200, the majority young, uttering the 
cha-cha note as they flew. I am not sure that I saw any 
old males here but there were several in the Mill Brook 
gathering. 


Barn Swallows 



Some thirty of more Barn Swallows were flying over 
the water above the river and dashing in and out among 
the black willows on the opposite side of the river. At 
first I supposed that they were going to roost in these 


willows, but only two or three — and theBe evidently young 
birds — alighted and before I left the spot they began to 
disappear. 
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Bull Frogs 

Green Frogs 


Turning into the Assabet I paddled slowly past the 
hemlocks, where a Wood Pewee was singing, and on reaching 
the swamp beyond the next bend took in the paddle and, 
lighting a cigar, floated slowly back with the sluggish 
current. The air was singularly oppressive and few birds 
were singing. Two Veeries tried to start a concert in the 
swamp but soon gave it up. A Song Sparrow sang a few times 
and a Robin began hesitatingly and then stopped. I could 
hear the Wood Pewee in the hemlocks after all the others 
had ceased and when it had become nearly dark. There were 
no Bull Frogs along this stretch of river but I heard them 
below Egg Rock. The Green Frogs were numerous and noisy 
everywhere. 


Mysterious 

sounds 


Whippoorwills 



Every few minutes, both in the early twilight and 
after night closed in, I heard, at different points along 
the Assabet, a sound as of something falling through the 
leaves and branches of the swamp oaks. This sound was 
almost precisely like, and quite as loud as, that of large 
nuts falling and the final thump when they struck the 
ground was perfectly distinct. Of course no nuts can be 
dropping now! There are many Gray Squirrels in these trees. 
Do they work after dark? 

A Whippoorwill was singing in the distance, towards 
the town, I thought, as I passed Red Bridge on my way home. 










Young 

Grosbeaks 




Young Grosbeaks still come to the elms in front 
of the house, usually two or three with an old male bird 
which they follow closely, teasing him for food. The call 
note of the young varies considerably. I noted one variation 
to-day as tew-i .^j. 
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To Ball 1 s Hill . 
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Bobolinks 

flocking 


Song. 

Sparrows 


lotted 
Sandpipers 


perching on 
trees 


To Ball's Hill at 11 A. M. Now and then I sailed 
for a few hundred yards but the paddle accomplished most 
of the distance. Robins, Red-eyed Vireos and Song Sparrows 
were singing freely and I heard a Field Sparrow on Dakin's 
Hill and a Cat-bird at Benson's landing. 

Bobolinks have apparently relapsed into utter silence 
save for the autumn call-note which is now constantly heard 
in the air overhead and which to my ear is distinctly pink , 
not chink , as usually rendered. I saw one flock of seven 
of these birds, this morning, circling over a field of oats, 
and early in the afternoon upwards of forty, feeding on the 
heads of wild grasses in Holden's meadow. There were 
several old males (apparently in unchanged breeding dress) 
among them, but the majority appeared to be females and 
young. They must have been unusually successful in rearing 
their broods this year for continuous bad weather late in 
June prevented the farmers from cutting any grass to speak 
of until after July 4th. 

Song Sparrows are singing still at all hours of 
the day and as freely and vigorously as at any time earlier 
in the season. 

On my way down river I saw several Spotted Sand¬ 
pipers perching on dead branches of willows or alders over 
the water. This habit is not of course peculiar to any 


season but I think it is much more prevalent now than in 
spring and that most of these perchers are young of this year, 


















Red-tailed. 

Hawk 



King-bird* s 

nest 



Cuckoos 



' 

A Red-tailed Hawk, flying from tree to tree as I 
advanced in my canoe uttered, each time it took wing, a low 
choking cry apparently a modification of the neighing note 
but only slightly resembling the latter/”} 

During my last trip down river I noticed what I 
took to be a bunch of drift, clinging to the extreme end 
of a half-dead branch of a willow which extended out over 
the river, scarce two feet above the water. This mrrning, 
to my astonishment, it had developed into a neatly-finished 
nest on which a King-bird was sitting on one fresh egg. 

Both nest and bird were absurdly conspicuous and I was not 
surprised when,passing the spot on my return, late in the 
afternoon, I found the nest empty and the bird gone. Yet 
what could have taken the egg? Certainly not a Squirrel, 
probably not a Jay and there are no Crackles along the river 
now. I am inclined to suspect that a Cuckoo was the thief. 

(I afterwards found the egg in my canoe l In some mysterious 
way I must ha.ve shaken it out of the nest.) ^Bot h species 
of Cuckoos are now nearly silent. I heard only one bird 
to-day, a Black-bill. Does not this lapsing into silence 
at this season indicate tha.t the birds* well-known notes 
really constitute a song, despite the fact that they are 
uttered by both sexes, as well as, in modified form, by the 
young? I think the Black-bill sings (or calls) a little 
later in the season than the Yellow-bill. 











Barn Swallows 



Bank Swallows 


Eave 

Swallows 

flocking; 


Robins 



7/'Y/j-r 

y 

1 

Barn Swallows were numerous along the river to-day 
but most of them were flying and I think the young ones 
were getting their own living for I saw only three or four 
single birds perched. At least this was the case in the 
morning",but at evening, a little before sunset, fully thirty 
were assembled in one tree, a black willow opposite the 
swimming place. There used to be a roost in this tree years 
ago (1886 or *87) and I think that the birds which I saw 
there to-night were preparing to go to roost, although I 
was unable to watch them long enough to settle the point. 

I see Bank Swallows in about the same numbers as 
during the past month but no young birds have appeared yet 
and there is no indication of flocking on the part of the . 
old. 

A flock of fully 40 Eave Swallows passed over 
the Buttricks 1 house this evening some time after sunset. 

They were rather high up and were moving towards the south¬ 
west. So far as I could make out, there was not a single 
Swallow of any other species with them. I do not think 
that they were migrating. Probably it was merely a flight 
to the roost. By the way, where and how do Eave Swallows 
roost? Investigate this! 

For more than a week Robins have sung most freely 
during the day-time — especially in the afternoon — and 
sparingly, or not at all, in the early morning and after 
sunset. I do not as yet see any indications of a roost in 
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Robins not 


ro m ing yet 


Red-eyed 

Vireos 


this neighborhood. There were no Robins flying into the 
birch swamp on the Assabet last evening and I have seen 
none passing over any of the places where I have been at 
sunset of late. In fact I am quite certain that the birds 
of this neighborhood are still roosting singly in the trees 
near their nests. They come in great numbers every day 
to a cherry tree behind the house. Some of them take the 
cherries off in their bills, perhaps to distant nests with 
young, others swallow them whole although they (the cherries) 
are of large size. 

Red-eyed Vireos were strangely silent during June, 
although I saw as many as usual but now I hear them singing 
everywhere. 


Meadow rue now ma,kes a. fine show along the river 
banks and Eupatorium (Thoroughwort) is out in a few places. 
The white lilies are past their prime although still abundant 
I see the small Snapping and Musk Tortoises out in 
great numbers on the branches of trees and bushes during 
T ortoises the h°t hours of the day but the Painted Tortoises do not 

how leave the water until a little before sunset. The large 
Mud Tortoise^ never crawls out to'bask in the sun so far 
as I can learn.* * I see one or two daily in the water, 
thrusting their heads out warily and then sinking out of 


sight. 

*1 afterwards saw one on a floating board, apparently \ 
11 sunning" . (This was on July 31st). 









Woodchuck 


attempts 


41 ' 


tdWwim 


across the 
river 




At about noon to-day, as I was approaching the 

Ball's Hill landing, an animal started out from the edge 
of the lily pads some distance in advance of me and headed 
directly across the river — here about 100 yards wide. 

At first I took it for a Musk-rat but the head looked 
larger and was carried a little higher while, as I approached 
nearer I could see a large dark eye showing conspicuously. 

The creature now perceived me for the first time and turned 
back, although it had nearly reached the middle of the open 
water. I overhauled it quickly and found that it was a 
Woodchuck , apparently of this sea.son* s birth, but well- 
grown. When I came up with it, it turned on me and 
floating quietly on the surface awaited what it must have 
thought to be certain dearth with the calm fortitude so 
characteristic of its race. The large fine eyes met mine 
unflinchingly. Their expression was at once honest and 
fearless with nothing of the sullen desperation which 
gleams in the eye of the cornered Wolf or Fox nor of the 
piteous plea for mercy so unmistakable in the eye of the 
Deer or Rabbit when it is forced to face its pursuers. 

Brave, self-reliant creature! I had no trampled clover- 
fields nor ravaged bean patches to avenge and I would not 
hawe ha.rmed it for worlds. But I did tease it a little 
with my paddle, chiefly to try if I could make it dive. It 
would not do this, although once I pushed it quite under 
water. It met the paddle-blade with open mouth, showing 







its teeth threateningly and clashing them loudly but — 


• 

to my surprise — it did not once the wood or ap¬ 

parently try to do this. When I drew off, it slowly swam 

ashore and stood there dripping, revealing more slender, 

graceful outlines than I had supposed any Woodchuck could 

possess. In fact with its fur thoroughly wet down it 

presented quite as symmetrical a form as that of a Grey 

Squirrel. After regarding me calmly for a few moments 

longer, it plunged into the bushes and disappeared. 

Q.!r. Buttrick tells me that he has never before 
heard of an.instance of a Woodchuck taking to water. Had 

this one crossed the river without interruption, he would 

have landed in a marsh covered with water to the depth of 

several inches and two hundred yards or more in width. 

What sought he there? 

Young Robins 

The Robin’s nest near my cabin door was empty 

of second 

but the old birds came about and scolded me, so I concluded 

brood leave 

that the young of this their second brood had been safely 

nest 

reared. (I saw the young next day, bob-tails, feeble on 
the wing). 

Birds Rather 

The swamp behind the hill was fairly alive with 

in 

birds when I entered it at about 4 P. M. The high bush 

blueberry 

blueberries which are beginning to ripen probably attracted 

some species. Song Sparrow, Veeries, a Maryland Yellow-throat, 

a Towhee and a Cat-bird were in full song, several Grosbeaks 

and Thrashers silent. Presently a Canadian Warbler began 












Dove' s nest 


chirping and soon showed himself. Like the individual seen 
late in June, this was an adult male in high plumage (now 
badly worn). 


7/'V/^ 


7 



Beyond the swamp along the pine-clad slope and 


next the meadow I heard a Chickadee, 2 Robins, 2 Song Sparrows, 
a Veery, a Red-eye, a Cat-bird, a Pine Warbler and a Black 
and White Creeper , all singing more or less freely. 


The chief object of my visit to Ball's Hill to-day 


was to see how the Carolina Dove's nest was progressing. 

When I reached it at about 4 P. M., the female was sitting, 
her head turned in a direction just opposite to that on my 
last visit and lowered so that the throat rested on the rim 
of the nest, the crown being about level with the back. This 
made her very much less conspicuous than on the former 
occasion. The change of attitude was perhaps due to the 
presence of some Jays which were uttering various low 
choking and gasping sounds in the trees overhead and whose 
keen eyes the Dove may well have wished to elude. I stopped 
directly under the nest, my head not more than four feet 
below it. For a moment the Dove did not so much as wink; 
then she suddenly started and fluttering noisily and clum- 
through some dense foliage, hitting against dead twigs and 
plunging through bunches of leaves, descended in a half 
circle to the ground where, in the middle of a little opening 
within 15 yards of where I was standing, she rolled over and 
over and spun around and around, beating her wings like a 







Short-billed. 


5h Wrens 


Partridge in its death flurry and making a precisely similar 
sound. A Thrasher, attracted by the commotion, darted 
through the undergrowth and alighting within six inches of 
the Dove regarded her with evident wonder and concern, 
and a Flicker came into a tree overhead and peeped curiously 
down through the leaves, uttering a low worr- e-e- roo of 
enquiry or sympathy. After groveling thus for a minute or 
more, the Dove started off along the ground, alternately 
fluttering and walking. I did not follow her and she did 
not return while I was near the nest. As an imitation of the 
behavior of a badly-wounded or rather dying bird I have never 
seen anything to equal the performance just described. It 
was not accompanied by any vocal sounds whatever. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing connected with it is the fact 
that the nest about which all this fuss was made was in a 
tree and the eggs still unhatched i When I looked at them a 
few minutes later, I noticed for the first time that one was 
fully a third larger than the other. The "runt 11 egg looked 
transparent' and infertile but the larger egg was dark- 
colored and evidently near hatching. After descending to 
the ground, I drove away the Jiys and left the place. 

object of my trip to-day was to look for 
the nests of the Short-billed Marsh Wrens but the weather 
was too hot and the greater part of the belt of canary 
grass where the two birds were singing last week had been 
cut. Both birds, however, were singing still in the uncut 


^Another 


S’* 











Song: flight 

of 

King-bird 


portion and I heard two others of whose presence I had no 
previous knowledge singing in the meadow opposite (to the 
east of) Pad Island. The songs of the latter came faintly 
but quite distinctly to my ears as I was walking over 
Benson's knoll although the intermediate distance is fully 
300 yards! The air, however, was absolutely still at the 
time. 

The song flight of the King-bird puzzles me. I 
see it much oftener now than I did in June. During the 
intense heat of this afternoon the birds were going up 
every little while and diving and plunging in their eccentric 





